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of our press office flowed reams of stories welcoming back the glit-
tering gilded days. The fact that the country was still in the pit of
the Depression was no deterrent to a press agent's imagina-
tion.

Tamara Karsavina's book, Theatre Street, and Romola Ni-
jinsky's memoirs of her husband were our additional good fortune,
Nijinsky attained a good circulation, and some of its revelations
were sensational. Theatre Street became at once the Bible and the
encyclopedia of the press department, which distilled out of it the
essence of ballet in old St. Petersburg and spread an aura of nos-
talgia for ballet thickly over New York.

It troubled the press department not at all that the ballerinas of
the new company had never seen Theatre Street (except for Dani-
lova, .who had, but only after the Revolution). They promptly
seized upon the fact that the prima ballerinas who were mentioned
iri the book, Kshessinskaya, Egorova, Trefilova and Preobrajenska,
had moved to Paris with the Revolution and established schools
which carried on the traditions of the Imperial Ballet, and that it
was these schools, chiefly Preobrajenska's, which had produced
our **baby ballerinas/'

The "baby ballerinas" proved to be sensational copy, long be-
fore they posed in their worn little-girl clothes for the ship-news
photographers at Quarantine, their faces innocent of makeup, and
not a crossed knee in the lot of them, although there were plenty
of pretty knees among them to cross.

As I think back on it, that campaign to make America ballet-
conscious was something of a sensation itself. We got up a Spon-
sors' Committee headed by the Grand Duchess Marie, with Mrs.
Otto H. Kahn prominently featured and all the titles in the Rus-
sian and French set in New York. Prince Serge Obolensky was a
constant help, and the Sponsors' Committee broke the newspaper
society columns every time we looked around.

As New York goes, so go the capital cities. Boston, Chicago,
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